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Johnson sent 200,000 copies of the book back to Ohio; the
Democratic National Committee distributed 70,000 copies in
Indiana, and the Reform Club of New York circulated 100,000
copies in the Northwest.
Altogether, 1,200,000 copies of the one-cent, "St. George,"
edition of Protection or Free Trade were distributed, as well as
200,000 copies of a two-cent edition. It is safe to estimate that
almost 2,000,000 copies of the book in English and foreign
languages were circulated in the first eight years after its
original publication. No other work in economics, save only
Progress and Poverty, has such a record.
There followed for George the hard-fought Cleveland cam-
paign of 1892 and the bitter disappointment when the newly re-
elected President subordinated the tariff question to the money
question. But when lie tariff did come up in Congress, George
was present in the gallery to hear Tom L. Johnson, manufacturer
of steel rails, urge that his own product be put on the free list.
Indeed, Johnson made a strong plea to abolish the tariff in its
entirety.
During the House debate a member noticed George in the
gallery and pointed with derision to "the master" listening to his
"pupil" (Johnson) on the floor. Probably to the surprise of this
member, a group of independent Democrats promptly left their
seats and climbed the stairs to shake hands with the small,
tawny-bearded man who had been sitting there quietly. In spite
of Johnson's impassioned plea the duty on steel rails was not
lowered.
Disappointed as George was over Cleveland's attitude on
the tariff, he was even more chagrined when the President set
aside the state authority of Governor John Peter Altgeld of
Illinois and sent Federal troops to quell the Chicago railroad
strike. None of the New York newspapers criticized Cleveland,
but some 10,000 men gathered in aad about Cooper Union at a
protest mass meeting.2 Among the speakers were the Reverend
Thomas A. Ducey, of St. Leo's Catholic Church; Charles
Frederick Adams, the attorney; James A. Herne, the actor; and
Henry George. Priest, lawyer, actor, and economist raised their
voices loud in protest at what they considered a gross injustice.
George said, in part:
The action of Grover Cleveland in throwing the standing army,
without call from local authority, into the straggle between the